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COMMUNICATIONS. 



Under this heading will be published communications relative to art 
matters. In each case, the name and address of the writer must accom- 
pany the contribution, though not necessarily for publication. 



A LETTER FROM MR. PRANG, AND ITS ANSWER. 

To the Editor of The Art Union : 

Sir : — In your issue for March, one of your correspon- 
dents desires a direct answer to the question : " If the 
duties on pictures are removed, how will it be possible for a 
resident artist to support himself, if, in consequence of the 
duties on every item of his expenses, it costs him twice as 
much to paint a picture as it costs a foreign resident to 
produce one, both being of the same size and degree of ar- 
tistic merit?" Although not called upon to answer this 
question, I venture, as a purchaser of the works of American 
artists to a considerable amount, to give an opinion upon 
this vexed question, leaving it to you to decide whether or 
not it is worthy of record. 

Your correspondent evidently looks upon the producing art 
ist simply from the manufacturer's point of view, and the di- 
rect answer to his question from that standpoint can be only 
one thing, i. e., that under the conditions assumed the home 
artist will not be able to make his bread and butter. But 
your correspondent should remember that there is an ele- 
ment in art work which free trade cannot reach, and that 
element is " individuality ; " the soul of the artist is shown 
in his style, — those innate ideas which he strives to convey 
in his work cannot be influenced either by protective duties 
or by free trade, and they chiefly are the qualities that de- 
termine the value of his pictures ; without them he is no 
artist; with them, if he can find no purchaser of his works 
under free trade, neither will he find him under protection. 
The true artist stands upon ethical ground ; he is one of the 
teachers of the nation, helping in his way to lift it up to the 
highest ideals of life, and it must not be forgotten that the 
importation of foreign works, by able artists, into this coun- 
try, is in itself one most important factor in his art educa- 
tion, deepening and widening his sympathy with what is 
highest and best, and fitting him the better for the expres- 
sion of his own individuality. He will realize that if his 
painting pictures depends upon protective duties (one of 
the most demoralizing agencies in our social organization) 
it is his duty to give up his painting and turn to hoeing 
corn or to some other honest way of making a living. 
Healthy manhood — pure character — are what the nation 
needs far more than pictures ; all that tends to degrada- 
tion must be shunned by the true artist; self-sacrifice 
may become his duty. He will always stand on the 
side of free trade in everything, and especially in all art 
products, no matter what the consequences to himself may 
be* L. Prang. 



To the Editor of The Art Union : 
Sir : — I would like to reply to some fallacies contained 



in Mr. Prang's letter which you have shown me ; — to many 
of its sentiments every artist will readily subscribe. 

During the production of a work of art, the artist thinks 
but little of the fame or money it may bring him ; but the 
work completed, he exhibits it to the best advantage and 
sells it for the highest obtainable price. A completed pic- 
ture is a piece of merchandise ; i. e., a thing to buy and a 
thing to sell, and it submits to the same laws of trade that 
govern other merchandise — and these ar6 not regulated by 
its artistic value. If American pictures were the only ones 
that possessed "individuality" and if that quality deter- 
mined their saleableness, then no foreign works could com- 
pete with them no matter how cheaply produced ; but as 
foreign artists also have " individuality" some other solution 
of the problem is required. 

" Individuality" is all-important for the artistic value of 
a work of art ; but it does not guarantee its sale at a high 
price, while servile imitations of fashionable artists are 
generally successful. This has been the experience of 
thousands of artists — Jean Francois Millet had the great- 
est difficulty in selling pictures for a few hundred francs, 
that afterwards brought as many thousand dollars. The 
same " individuality" was in " The Sower" thirty years ago as 
to-day. Go to any of the collections of our foreign dealers 
and see how well the imitations of various foreign masters 
sell. It is very easy for a rich man who seldom or never 
buys an American picture (I admit that Mr. Prang is not 
one of these), to say to an artist, " My friend, self-sacrifice 
may become your duty, you stand upon ethical grounds and 
are one of the nation's teachers, and you should stand on 
the side of free trade in art products, no matter what may 
be the consequences to yourself." Unfortunately for the 
artist, his landlord, his tailor and his butcher, do not ap- 
preciate that kind of argument. 

If Mr. Prang knows the artists who favor "free art," and 
those who wish for some kind of duty, he will acknowledge 
that the latter are, as true artists, as much devoted to art for 
its own sake, and as little given to making it the means 
merely for acquiring either money or notoriety, as the for- 
mer ; and that they would be as willing to admit " foreign 
works by able artists" entirely free of duty if it were prac- 
ticable (a low specific duty is the nearest approach to this)— 
and would treat inferior art work that benefits only the 
importers, the same as other manufactures. 

If the American resident artist were specially favored by 
either the government or the public, then these could with 
some show of propriety ask some special sacrifices from him 
in return ; but now they have no right to do so, particularly 
when the Belmont bill proposes to continue the duty upon 
books, etchings, engravings, lithographs, bronze and other 
metal art work, terra cotta and enameled art wares, etc. The 
present duty is better than no duty ; but a low specific duty 
will be the best of all, as it will be only nominal upon " the 
works by able masters," many of whom have been our teach- 
ers. As these are the only ones considered by Mr. Prang in his 
argument, it appears that we both want virtually the same 
thing. w 
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THE ART TARIFF. 

To the Editor of The Art Union : 

Sir: — Says the Evening Post: "There can be no doubt that the 
permission to our painters and sculptors living abroad to import their 
work free of duty, while the European artist, whose studio is next door 
to that of the American, must pay a duty on his work, is a violation of 
the spirit of our treaties, and that we have no right, by these treaties, to 
exempt manufacturers of American nationality naturally residing abroad 
under the protection and advantages accorded by the State in which they 
reside, from the burdens we impose upon the citizens of that State." But 
have we the right, on the other hand, to exempt American artists living 
abroad and European artists from burdens we impose upon American 
artists residing in this country ? 

The American artist who sticks to his own country, certainly should 
not be burdened in order to place the American who lives abroad and the 
European artist upon the same footing. Let it be done rather by taxing 
the works of the American who lives permanently abroad and who is too 
often an American only in name. If he don't like it, let him come home 
and identify himself with the Art of his own country. 



ART UNION MATTERS. 



Artist. 



MR. MARQUAND'S TARIFF IDEAS CRITICISED. 

To the Editor of The Art Union : 

Sir : — The views taken by Mr. Marquand in his able article on Free 
Art, in the April number of the Princeton Review, are generally those 
that have always obtained amongst the artists of this country, but like all 
of the writers on the Free Art side, he does not appear to understand the 
real meaning of a tax laid upon the importation of foreign works of art. 
He says of such a tax that " it assumes that the American work of art 
cannot on a basis of equality stand comparison with foreign works, and 
that it must have the advantage of a handicap, etc. , etc. " On the contrary, 
it assumes that the American work of art can, on a basis of equality, but 
cannot, on a basis of inequality, stand comparison with foreign works 
that are produced in countries where the expenses of living are not half as 
large as they are here— and the duty is simply to equalize conditions that 
without it are unequal for reasons given in my letter in the March number 
of The Art Union. 

No one will object to the exemption from duty of all works of art of 
more than fifty years of age. 

If Congress insists on giving a Free Art bill, let it be a genuine one 
and not one that is a mockery, as is the Belmont bill. Let the bill admit 
" Lithographs, etchings, and engravings of every kind ; and all statuary 
of whatever material, such as marble, stone, wood, ivory, metal or plaster." 
This is the wording of the genuine Free Art bill that was introduced in 
January, 1883, and defeated in the Committee of Ways and Means. 

— W. 



GENERAL ART NOTES. 



William T. Trego, the Philadelphia painter, has entered suit in the 
Court of Common Pleas of that city against the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts to recover the $3,000 that institution offered for the best paint- 
ing of a Revolutionary subject. The jury reported that Mr. Trego's 
picture was the best of those submitted, but merited nothing better than 
the third prize, a silver medal. This the artist refused. Pie states that 
no standard of excellence was mentioned in the offer of the prizes— N. Y. 
Herald. 

The Salon Jury on paintings for this year's exhibition was as follows: — 
President — M. Bouguereau. Vice Presidents — MM. Cabanel, Bonnat 
and Busson. Secretaries— MM. de Vuillefroy, Tony Robert Fleury, 
Humbert and Guillemet. MM. Baudry, Jules Breton and De Neuville 
who resigned from the Salon Jury, were replaced by MM. Renouf, Bas- 
tien-Lepage and Emile Van Marcke, 

Last Year nearly sixty thousand copies of the Illustrated Salon Cata- 
logue were sold ! 

John S. Sargent, who has lately taken up his abode in England, is 
painting a picture showing Queen Victoria holding a drawing room at 
Buckingham Palace, which promises well— according to those who have 
noted the advancement of the work. 



THE ART UNION EXHIBITION. 

DURING the past month, the number of visitors to the 
Art Union galleries has been exceedingly small, 
despite the pleasant weather, and every day the wisdom of 
the Board of Control in giving up the present galleries at 
the expiration of the lease, becomes more evident. 




A Votive Offering— W '. Satterlee, A. N. A. 
IN THE ART UNION EXHIBITION. 

The Management of the Art Union believed that the 
selection of a central location would enable the galleries to 
secure a large number of visitors. The fact that it was 
necessary to ascend to the fourth floor, to obtain access 
to the galleries, was not considered of great moment, con- 
sidering the fact that the elevator ascended from the street 
door, yet doubtless this has had its effect upon the attend- 
ance, and in the selection of new galleries the results of past 
experience will be manifest. 

A number of new paintings have been received and hung 
in the galleries during the past month. Among these may 
be mentioned " Far Away," " In Florida," and " Cattle," by 



